MOULDING  THE  MACHINE
fice to duty,, even unto death, lead directly and
inevitably to the path of free love on a large, elaborate
and ever-expanding scale. My job was to provide
food for cannon and good food at that. Far better
to eradicate the cause-war itself-than to build
up false hopes that it can be waged in any other way
than by brute force and brutal means. I go so far
as to say that free love in discretion for many of the
celibates of both sexes, engaged in war work
between 1914 and 1918, was as inevitable as the
rising and the setting of the sun.
The day of parting in war is, to married men at
least, the darkest day of all. It is a day to which
no modern wife or mother should be again subjected.
The strain is too great, the load too heavy. Men go,
win glory, achieve success - or failure; it is a toss
up which - keep buoyed up by excitement and
ever-changing scene, or even starve in mud or
slush without hope of a tot of rum or dry billet,
while the women wait, long, endure in silence with
aching hearts. It's not good enough. The risks
are too great, the temptations too appalling. I do
not write of the sheltered homes but of the homes
of the multitude. The women themselves can now
see to it, as they have the power, that no more
women suffer as did my wife and mother on that
September eve at Liphook, under the spreading
chestnut tree - the old original tree of the poem -
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